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PROBLEMS OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH DURING THE WARi 

By H. p. Matte 

The Illinois State Health Department has probably not been gener- 
ally regarded as vitally connected with war activities. As a matter 
of fact, however, it has been instrumental in minimizing the evils of 
poor sanitation and the spread of contagious diseases, by co- 
operating with the United States Public Health Service in preparing 
an army of the highest physical and moral efficiency. In addition 
to contributing toward the efficient mobiUzation of troops, this 
department has raised the standards of living of both the rural 
and civic population. Improvement in public health administration 
stands out prominently as one of the results of the world war. 

The establishment of national army camps near cities and small 
towns has forced these communities to recognize the necessity of 
protecting not only the health and lives of their citizens but also 
those of large nvmibers of soldiers and sailors. Military camps of 
some 40,000 or 50,000 men planted suddenly near towns of 15,000 
to 50,000 population, together with thousands of workmen engaged 
in camp and in town work, as well as transient visitors, made the 
burden on the health organizations too great for efficient local 
handling. 

The establishment of camps was not new business for the military 
authorities; but in the Ught of modern knowledge of sanitary science, 
it was recognized that it was not enough to safeguard the camp 
proper. The entire community which was directly or indirectly 
connected with the cantonments, must be included also. Of what 
use is it to protect the soldier from impure water in the camp, if the 
nearby town has a contaminated water supply which is furnished 
him when he is away on a pass? 

The problem of camp sanitation, naturally was to be solved by 
the military sanitarians; but the case of the siurrounding country 
belonged to the pubUc. Early in the war the United States Public 
Health Service estabUshed extra cantonment zones which included 
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all territory lying within a radius of 5 miles from the boundary line 
of the camp. It soon became evident that since the local authorities 
in small communities were not generally equipped to handle the 
situation effectively, some definite policy must be followed with the 
state departments and local boards cooperating. 

1. The water supplies, both public and private including indi- 
vidual wells, must be investigated and improved when necessary. 

2. Dairies inspected, the milk analyzed and its delivery super- 
vised. 

3. The sewage disposal facilities in town and in country districts 
investigated and made to conform to approved practices. 

4. Garbage and manure disposal arranged for, as a protection 
against disease-bearing insects. 

5. Stagnant ponds and marshy lowlands must be drained or other- 
wise treated to prevent the breeding of mosquitoes as a protection 
against malaria. 

6. The housing faciUties studied and the introduction of proper 
housing laws considered. 

7. Surveys of schools made in connection with safeguards against 
all communicable or contagious diseases. 

8. Investigations of all restaurants, lunch rooms, eating houses, 
barber shops, drug stores and places where soft drinks are sold, 
must be undertaken. 

■ 9. Review of all existing ordinances affecting public health and 
recommendations for new ones. 

In Illinois, although the Federal authorities have sole jurisdiction 
on government territory, the outside district was cared for by the 
State Department of Public Health, cooperating with city and 
township bodies. In this state the government did not establish 
extra cantonment zones. This was probably because of the fact 
that it was early recognized here that there was need for intensive 
health work in connection with the mobilization of the army, 
because the work was started almost before the rest of the country 
had actually begun work on an organized basis. 

The Illinois State Department of Health, cooperating with the 
various townships and boards of health, established what were 
known as military health zones. These districts were very flexible 
and not limited to the 5 mile radius. They included all cities, 
settlements, and country districts which were tributary and within 
reach of the soldiers. The zones comprized the vicinities of Camp 
Grant, Fort Sheridan, Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Chanute 
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Field, Scott Aviation Field, Rock Island Arsenal, and Camp Herrin, 
East Peoria, which was employed for instruction in the use of 
caterpillar tractors. 

Each zone was in charge of a resident mefdical health officer from 
the State Health Department, who made his headquarters in the 
city nearest the military camp. The local, city and town health 
officers of the district were required to report to the resident repre- 
sentative, instead of to Springfield, in order to expedite service. 
An important work of these bodies was in connection with social 
diseases, which are generally recognized as most potent destroyers 
of army efficiency. 

For this purpose, it was found necessary to establish a new division 
of the Department of Health, known as the division of social 
hygiene, acting under special rules. 

The division of sanitation, the division of communicable diseases 
and the division of surveys and rural hygiene were called upon to 
carry on extensive health work in the sanitary zones connected with 
the government camps, while the division of tuberculosis supervised 
the medical care of soldiers who returned to the state infected with 
that disease. On account of the urgency created by the war, the 
peace-time activities of the Department of Health were seriously 
curtailed; and to make the work more difficult the Department 
suffered losses by the enUstment of the chiefs of divisions, engineers, 
district health officers and quarantine officers. Although some of 
the work originated in the Springfield department, the greater part 
was instigated by special and sudden demands on the part of the 
camp military officers and medical health officers in charge of the 
zones, who called freely upon all of the divisions. 

Among the problems which confronted the State Department of 
Public Health and one which particularly related to water works 
operation, was the settlement of difficulties between certain cities 
and government boards. This work, being of a national character, 
did not always concur with local customs or ordinances, especially 
as regards quality and character of material and manner of in- 
stallation. In many cases breaks between city officials and govern- 
ment representatives and contractors were imminent and the 
problems were referred to the division of sanitation. The local 
requirements and the alterations made necessary by war conditions 
were mutually adjusted. Appeals to the proper governmental 
authorities who were inclined to take a broad view when facts 
were understood, effected remedies. 
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Among special investigations was the sanitary survey of the 
Kishwaukee River, in order to determine whether or not soldiers 
could safely bathe in the river. The survey was an extended one, 
from which it was determined that the water would be reasonably 
safe by the time it reached Camp Grant, provided certain improve- 
ments were made in the operation of sewage treatment plants in 
certain towns above the camp. 

Several investigations were made at Scott aviation field near 
Belleville with reference to mosquito control, the operation of the 
new sewage disposal plant at the camp, and the general sanitary 
conditions in the Scott field district of Belleville. This camp is 
located about seven miles east of Belleville. The natural drainage 
is poor, as about 1000 acres of nearly level ground comprise the site. 
Fifty-seven miles of farm drain tile had been laid and an existing 
water course was deepened from 2 to 10 feet for 2^ miles, to provide 
a suitable outlet for the drains, with an available fall of 12 feet in 
the 2^ miles. 

Local farmers complained that the open ditch which received the 
treated efiiuent caused the flooding of certain lands and that the 
presence of sewage solids caused a serious nuisance. These farmers 
had been made to make privies fly-tight, to dispose properly of all 
garbage or other fly-breeding material, to screen rain-water barrels 
and cisterns or treat them to prevent breeding of mosquitoes, and 
to haul out manure from the stables and distribute it on fields so 
that no accumulation resulted. Many, accordingly, complained that 
inasmuch as they had been required to maintain their premises in a 
proper sanitary condition, the ditch from Scott field, with its de- 
composing sewage, should not be allowed to flow through their own 
fields. Although the seriousness of the situation was exaggerated, 
it was found that the sewage-disposal plant of the camp was over- 
loaded. It was then altered somewhat in design, and much of the 
waste and storm water was diverted from the plant. 

A sanitary inspection of East Peoria disclosed the fact that there 
was no provision in this town for sewage disposal. Upon the advice 
of the division of sanitation an ordinance was passed abolishing all 
privy vaults and requiring the use of the so-called dry-can system 
for the disposal of human excreta. 

At Rantoul, much time was spent in studying the water supply 
and sewerage systems. Previous to 1917 neither odors nor nuisances 
were created by the discharges from the Rantoul outfall sewer. 
During 1918, however, odors were extremely foul and it was found 
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that the military camp was the cause of recent gross pollution. 
Remedies were suggested. 

At Camp Grant, a study was made of the disposal of garbage and 
a general sanitary survey was made of the surrounding district by 
the division of surveys and rural hygiene, in cooperation with the 
division of sanitation, in order to prevent disease and establish 
sanitary reforms. An elaborate survey was made of Rockford, and 
several hundred farms outside the city were visited. This zone 
covered 150 square miles, four townships in one county and two in 
another. Particular attention was paid to food-handling establish- 
ments as well as to other phases of sanitation. The investigation 
comprised a follow-up system and actual improvements were in- 
augurated. This work included education in the proper disposal of 
human excreta and manure, prevention of fly-breeding places, con- 
struction of wells and the prevention of their pollution, construction 
of privies, care of barn yards, and protection against disease in the 
home and the school. All this work had a direct bearing upon the 
protection of soldiers against infection. 

It was found that the average farmer does not appreciate the 
importance of the proper care of the manure pile, and of the many 
dangerous conditions found on the farms, the fly nuisance was the 
most prominent. Of eight hundred places visited 770 were found 
to maintain privies which were classified as insanitary. Privies 
were ordered abolished where connections with sewers could be had, 
and all premises along water mains were required to secure the 
benefit of municipal water supplies. Most of this work was dupU- 
cated with similar results in the other military zones. A general 
sanitary survey similar to that conducted in the vicinity of Rock- 
ford, was undertaken at Waukegan, North Chicago and the country 
surroimding Fort Sheridan and the Great Lakes Training Station. 

It is interesting to note that the sickness rate in the military camps 
and zones in Illinois was very much lower than the average in the 
United States as a whole. 

Through the excellent cooperation of officials and citizens, who 
soon readily appreciated the importance of the sanitary work and 
reahzed their responsibility, unprecedented reforms were inaugu- 
rated throughout the country. With the return of the soldier who 
has a new conception of right living and sanitation, these innovations 
will doubtless prove lasting and set a standard for the future United 
States. 



